FEET OF CLAY

"It's done/3 he said. "Have you remembered to send flowers to that
pretty Madame Boitel? You have. Excellent. Then show me the
proofs of the posters, and let me see the booking returns."

With the shortest possible delay, and by an act of personal authority,
Anatole Rousseau had authorized the Schoudler bank to deal in the
operations of the War Damage Associations. But he had been careful
not to conclude the Strinberg loan too quickly. He had the best card
of his career up his sleeve. It would be no use to him,, as Minister of
Finance, to achieve a success which would merely profit the Prime
Minister. He contented himself with letting it be widely known in
political circles, and even having it confirmed on occasion by Strinberg
himself, that he had received guarantees from the financier. And then he
waited. And he did not have to wait long. The Government was de-
feated in the Senate on some unimportant question, merely because
Parliament was looking for an occasion to do so; and Rousseau was
not wholly innocent of having worked behind the scenes to bring about
the Government's fall.

Governments, at this period, were succeeding each other at an aver-
age rate of one a fortnight. Some did not even manage to remain in
office for twenty-four hours and fell immediately they appeared before
the Chambers. Crises lasted nearly as long as the lifetimes of Govern-
ments. The newspapers announced new combinations every day and
contradicted them the next. The President of the Republic's consulta-
tions began at dawn and continued till four o'clock the next morning.
And it took longer to organize precarious majorities, by subtle bargain-
ing and alliances, than to destroy them.

The Government, therefore, fell; Government bonds also fell several
points; and the negotiations began. For more than a week the party
leaders and the principal political personalities sought, on the telephone,
at meals, in cars, on foot, and even in the brief silence of their beds, the
solution to an insoluble problem. Three combinations had failed as
soon as attempted. The President of the Republic, therefore, sent for
a fat, cunning, if absent-minded man, called Camille Porterat, who
had on two occasions succeded in forming a cabinet in identical cir-
cumstances.

Porterat mistrusted no one on principle. "It would be a waste of
time," he said. He did not even mistrust his own secretary who, as a
creature of Anatole Rousseau's, telephoned Rousseau immediately at
the Rue de Rivoli or at his private house whenever Porterat summoned
a politician to whom he intended offering a portfolio.

"He's sent for Barthou ... He's sent for Clementel... He's going to
offer the Ministry of Justice to Pierre Laval..."
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